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Songs by Heine. 

[The following translations of several of the little songs 
from Heine’s ‘‘Buch der Lieder” were made to be sung to 
Schumann’s music. They are selected from the ‘‘Cycle of 
Songs” composed by Schumann under the title ‘‘ Dichterliebe” 
(Poet’s Love), and were sung by Mr. Kreissmann at the fourth 
Musical Soirée at Chickering’s rooms last Saturday eyening. 
These songs have just been published by Messrs.Ditson & Co., 
by whose permission the English words are here printed.— 
J.8. D.) 

I. 
O WONDROUS LOVELY MONTH OF MAY! 
(‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai.’’) 
O wondrous lovely month of May, 
When all the buds were blowing, 
And when within my bosom 
The dawn of Love was glowing ! 


That wondrous lovely month of May 
Sang all the birds returning, 

And then it was I told her 
My longing and my yearning. 


III. 
“Tue Rose, on tHE Lity,” &e. 
(“Die Rose, die Lilie,” &c.) 

The rose, or the lily, thé sun, or the dove, or 
Whatever was once very dear to the lover, 
I love now but One, and she’ll never weary, 
My airy, my fairy, mg chary, my Dearie! 
O, more than all, than sun, or dove, or 
The beautiful rose, or the lily, I love her! 

And she’ll never weary, 
My «iry, my fairy, my chary, my Dearie ! 


IV. 
‘“WHENE’ER INTO THINE EYES I SEE.” 
(“Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ !’’) 
Whene’er into thine eyes I see, 
Then all my woes and sorrows flee ; 
But if thy rosy lips I kiss, 
T am all well and full of bliss! 


When I do lean upon thy breast, 
Comes over me a heavenly rest ; 
But if thou say’st : I love but Thee, 
Then must I weep, ah! bitterly. 


VII. 
“TLL NOT COMPLAIN.” 
(“Ich grolle nicht.”) 
T’ll not complain, tho’ break my heart in twain. 
O love forever lost! I ne’er complain. 
Howe’er thou shin’st in diamond splendor bright, 
There falls no ray into thy heart’s deep night. 


Ah! well-a-day! In dreams I saw thee waning, 
And saw the night within thy bosom reigning, 
And saw the snake that on thy heart doth gnaw;— 
How all forlorn thou art, my love, 1 saw! 


VIII. 
“THE DEAR LITTLE FLOWERS, IF THEY KNEW IT.” 
“Und wiissten’s die Blumen, die kleinen.”’) 


The dear little flowers, if they knew it, 
How deep the wound of my heart, 
Would weep and with me rue it, 
And try to heal the smart. 





The nightingales yonder singing, 
If they but knew of my grief, 
With songs more cheerily ringing 

Would bring my soul relief. 


The golden stars at even, 
If they only k my woe, 

Would surely come down from heaven 
To comfort me belaw. 


They ne’er can know it, no wonder, 
There’s one only knows my smart, 

And she hath rent asunder, 
Asunder rent my heart! 





Goethe as a Manager.* 


We have seen Goethe in many lights; the work 
before us presents him as a theatrical manager. 
This was not the least active, nor the least sig- 
nificant part of his career. From his’ disquisi- 
tions on the art of acting in “Wilhelm Meister” 
we might fairly conclude, as we do from the cel- 
ebrated directions in Hamlet, that their author 
had the theory at his fingers’ ends, and could in- 
struct others even if he did not attempt to vie 
with them. There was always such regularity, 
such a love of order, in Goethe’s whole composi- 
tion, that he might be safely counted on for the 
business part. He would never fail, as so many 
great men have failed, by neglecting minor de- 
tails us unworthy of his genius. If he had shown 
any tendency to do so, he would have been quite 
out of place in Weimar. Larger theatres may 
succeed in wealthier towns without an incessant 
care for the pence; but Weimar itself was, a 
place of limited incomes, and its Prince was little 
better off than his subjects. Some of the chief 
difficulties that beset Goethe’s management re- 
sulted from the rigid economy that was necessa- 
ry; and the marvel is that he did so much in 
such a place and with such resources. 

The author of this work has one qualification 
for writingon the Weimar theatre; it and its 
manager seem to take the first place in his heart. 
A native of Weimar, he frequented the theatre 
from the earliest age, and made Goethe’s ac- 
quaintance from sitting on the ledge of his box 
asachild. He tells us, amusingly enough, that 
his mother took him to see a fairy burlesque, and 
perched him up on the front of a box, which he 
was astonished to find empty during such an at- 
tractive performance. One evening, however, 
the door opened, and a majestic figure entered. 
The boy was on the point of springing down, 
when a hand stopped him, and a full, calm voice 
breathed in his ear, “Don’t move, my child, there 
is room for both of us.” It was thus that Herr 
Gotthardi became acquainted with Goethe. He 
seems after that time to have been a regular vis- 
itor in Goethe’s box, which was not only a great 
honor, but entailed some material advantages. 
The great poet would always question his little 
friend about his progress at school, and would 
regale him with cakes and wine, of which a small 
store was always kept in the box. Goethe had 
the Italian habit of receiving guests at the thea- 
tre, and this store of cake and wine served both 
for himself and visitors. Nor was he the only 
entertainer in the theatre, for we read that, on 
the first performance of Wallenstein, Schiller 
went on to the stage after the third act, with 
some bottles of champagne under his cloak, and 
shared them with the actors. 

Beginning his knowledge of Goethe at the the- 
atre, Herr Gotthardi did well to confine himself 

* Pictures of the Weimar Theatre undtr Goethe—[{ Weimar- 


ische Theaterbilderaus Goethe's Zeit, von W.G. Gotthardi.] 2 
vols. (Jena, Costenoble), 





so exclusively to that one place. He has collect- 
ed much valuable material and many good anec- 
dotes about Goethe as a manager; and the effect 
of these might have been spoilt if he had follow- 
ed the poet into his other avocations. As it is, 
the whole book has a singleness of character, and 
everything in it is reducible to one head. Herr 
Gotthardi’s love of the theatre was such that he 
did not scruple to break through the rule against 
strangers being present at the rehearsals; and 
in the interests of his readers it was well that 
he was not restrained by any such scruple. His 
picture of Goethe presiding at a rehearsal is of 
itself enough to recommend his volumes. 

To Goethe the first reading of a play was as 
important as the full-dress rehearsal. He was 


r always present when a play was read, prefacing 


the reading by some words of explanation, and 
pointed out to the actors the meaning of the whole 
piece, and the relations of the various parts. He 
would sometimes read over whole passages of the 
play, or even declaim them, to make the meaning 
clear to all the actors. Herr Gotthardi compares 
him to his own Serlo, in Wilhelm Meister, who 
could raise the most mediocre talents to wonder- 
ful ability by the exact insight that he imparted 
to them imperceptibly. His way of judging new 
players was marked by the same care and thor- 
oughness. He looked first at the person of the 
novice, to see if there was anything engaging 
about it, and if there was nothing engaging, 
whether the actor could put on any attractions ; 
for, as he remarked, the life of an actor is a per- 
petual denial of his own personality—a perpetual 
assumption of a strange mask; and an actor who 
cannot put on the mask of attractiveness when 
he wishes to be favorably judged by a. stranger 
can have very little talent. When this question 
of the exterior was settled, Goethe turned to the 
voice. He made the actor read to him; gave 
him some grand passage to estimate his power of 
feeling—something passionate to test his power 
of expression. In this way he gradually put 
him through the whole range of characters, no- 
ticing all the while the parts in which he excelled, 
the weaknesses which he betrayed. If he had 
any provincial dialect, the expressions of it were 
noted, and a means recommended him for their 
cure. If he could not fence and dance, he was 
handed over to the fencing and the dancing mas- 
ters; and if he came out satisfactorily from all 
these trials, Goethe chose parts for him calculat- 
ed to supply his deficiencies. If he was too fiery, 


he was put in phlegmatic parts; if he was tame, 


he was given impetuous characters; so that he 
might put off himself and become a new person. 

In his**Conversations with Eckermann,”Goethe 
says that his interest in the theatre was entirely 
practical. His delight was to raise the theatre 
to a higher rank, and he only attended the per- 
formances to see that the actors played their parts 
rightly. Ifhe noticed any faults, he sent a line 
the next morning to the regisseur, and the fault 
was sure to be avoided the next evening. At 
the rehearsals, on the other hand, Goethe acted, 
not as a critic, but as an animated spirit. He 
was extremely punctual, though, in this respect, 
he was eclipsed by Herr Gotthardi, who slipped 
into the house by a side entrance, and took his 
place in a dark corner an hour before the time 
appointed. * 

Till Goethe came, the stage was generally in 
commotion; the actors were walking up and 
down,the régisseur was making his arrangements ; 
there were a thousand little things to be done, 
and everybody was doing them. But the mo- 
ment Goethe came in there was a sudden silence. 
The strictest order was observed ; there was no 
gabbling through parts with hands in pockets, 
hats on and cloaks, to give an excuse for the ab- 
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sence of gesticulation. Nor did the slightest 
fault pass unnoticed. If a sentence was deliver- 
ed too quickly, the actor was stopped, and made 
to repeat it slower. At the rehearsal of Romeo 
and Juliet, which Herr Gotthardi witnessed, there 
were several of these interruptions. Goethe told 
the Nurse not to moye her hands about so much, 
and not to wear such a constant simper. He 
paid particular attention to the ball-scene, which 
had to be practiced several times before he was 
satisfied. He would not allow too many of the 
guests to enter at once by the same door, or to 
follow each other too quickly ; he would not have 
the masks too far forward or too close together. 
The fight between Mercutio and Tybalt had to 
be repeated till the combatants were cunning in 
fence, for Goethe had already declared in Wil- 
helm Meister that in such scenes it was not enough 
to thrust about awkwardly, as was mostly done 
on the stage. 

However, all these censures were delivered 
with the utmost calmness and the classical repose 
of the Phidian Zeus. It was but seldom that 
Goethe was excited, even by the greatest blun- 
ders. Once, indeed, when he was present at a 
rehearsal of Egmont, the actor who presented « 
Orange spoke in such low tones as tobe inaudible 
on the further side of the theatre. Goethe bore 
it for some time, but at last his patience failed 
him, and quietly, though loudly enough to be 
heard throughout the building, he said, “I should 
be glad to hear the piece which I wrote thirty 
years ago.” But another time he was not con- 
tented with such a remark. In the performance 
of Schiller’s T'urandot, a march followed close on 
a pathetic speech of the heroine, and the musi- 
cian charged with this interlude broke in upon 
the speech several tints, and at last reduced the 
heroine to despairing silence. Goethe, who was 
in the ducal box, and was furious at the inter- 
ruption, thundered out at last, “Out of my sight 
with the pig-dog !” 

Such was the respect felt by all the actors for 
their distinguished ruler that neither his habitu- 
al rigor nor his occasional expressions were at all 
resented. One thing he imposed on them, to 
which players in some other countries would nev- 
er have consented : the greatest actors in Wei- 
mar had to take the smallest parts. Thus the 
role of two insignificant senators in Mozart’s opera 
of Titus was confided to Graff and Malkolmi, of 
whom Weimar was justly proud ; aud the first of 
these actors had to appear as one of Sarastro’s 
dancing slaves after Papageno’s carillon, in the 
Zauberflite. Some actors would resent this man- 
date as an indignity; but it was forced upon the 
Weimar corps partly by the desire of perfection, 
partly by economical necessities. On this ac- 
count, the personnel of the stage was reduced to 
the lowest possible limits, and the pinching and 
paring which marked the theatrical wardrobe 
‘would have done credit to a frugal housewife. 
When the play ot Count Essex was to be given 
Goethe sanctioned the purchase of a new mantle, 
if it was absolutely necessary, but could not. al- 
low a new dress as well. Could not the lady 
wear Mary Stuart's white satin dress, part of 
which had done for Queen Elizabeth ? Similar 
economy confined the representative of Wallen- 
stein to an old cloak which had been patched and 
mended till it was scarcely presentable. The 
ducal family did its best to aid the theatre by the 
gift of cast-off clothes; otherwise we should think 
the players would have been reduced to the state 
of those new Parisian pieces, where no clothing 
is required. 

Fines, and even arrests in the guard-house for 
obstinate men, in their own chamber for disobe- 
dient ladies, were not unfrequent punishments in 
the Weim Theatre. The list of tens is given 
by Herr Gotthardi. Any one who has to be 
called at a rehearsal pays eight groschen, and, if 
outside the theatre at the time, a thaler. Any 
one com ng in too late at a performance pays a 
thaler. Any one refusing to play a super, either 
by pleading uncertified illness, or by stating that 
he has had a part in the play or opera, a thaler. 
Every member is required to dress in accordance 
with the character and costume of his part, and 


than the part allows; any one offending against 
this rule pays two thalers. 

In like manner, the actors were forbidden to 
rehearse in shawls or cloaks, or with sticks in 
their hands; to make any motions during the 
rehearsal of a scene, except those prescribed by 
their part; to make any noise during rehearsals, 
or performances, or to applaud at either ; to play 
any pranks while acting as super, so as to discon- 
cert the other actors. Some players were fond 
of making extempore remarks, and a further 
clause was added imposing a fine of ten groschen 
on all such additions. One of the actors most 
given to this crime, who had often been mulcted 
for it, made a comical allusion to the rule in some 
burlesque. The horse of Rochus Pumpernickel 
had not adhered exactly to its role when it 
brought its master on the stage, and the master 
shook his finger at it, exclaiming. “Take care !— 
extemporizing is forbidden under a fine of ten 
groschen.” 

It is related ot the actor who thus told the se- 
crets of his prison-house, and no doubt incurred 
the fine with which he had threatened his horse, 
that his powers of persuasion were equal to Sher- 
idan’s. He had been long in debt with his 
washerwoman, and at last paid the money. The 
poor woman had looked forward for vears to this 
payment, as gamblers in lotteries look forward to 
thei big prize ; and as gamblers in lotteries de- 
cide how they will employ their fortune when it 
comes, she had disposed, in imagination, of every 
farthing. It may be imagined that her delight at 
getting the money was excessive; but scarcely 
half-an-hour had elapsed before the actor came 
back, and persuaded her to lend him the whole 
sum, to which she had looked forward with such 
longings, and which she had got from him with 
such difficulty. On her relating the story to one 
of his brother actors, who had probably met with 
the same experience, he sighed deeply, and said, 
“Ave, aye, who can resist him?” Perhaps the 
story of Sheridan getting himself bailed by the 
sheriff's officer who arrested him, occurs most 
naturally as a parallel instance. 

The moral of Herr Gotthardi’s book is contain- 
ed in the story he tells us of a servant girl in 
Weimar who clapped her hands with joy when 
it was announced that Egmont would be given 
the next evening. If the result of Goethe’s man- 
agement was to raise the lower classes to such a 
height of intelligence that they could appreciate 
his tragedies, we must admit that his theatrical 
career was eminently successful. But from the 
account Herr Gotthardi gives us of the dog 
which drove Goethe from his post. we should fear 
that this maidservant was an exception, or that 
the effect even upon her was transitory. 





The Harvard “Memorial” Building. 


The following is a description of the plan of the 
edifice submitted by the architects and adopted by 
the committee : 

DESCRIPTION. 

This design embraces three principal parts :— 

I. The Alumni Hall. 

II. The Sanders Theatre. 

III. The Monument to the memory of those stu- 
dents and graduates who have fallen in defence of 
their conntry during the late civil war. 

These three divisions are distinct from each other, 
but are so combined as to form a single composition. 


I. The Hall includes an area of sixty feet by a 
hundred and thirty-four. It is thirty-seven feet frém 
the floor to the top of the walls within, and eighty 
feet to the ridge of the roof in the centre. The roof 
is framed with open timber work, in what are known 
as hammer-beam trusses, and bears a general resemb- 
lance to the famous roof of Westminster Hall and to 
the roofs of many of the collegiate halls at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The outward thrust of these 
trusses is met by external buttresses. The upper 
part of the side walls between these buttresses is oc- 
cupied by windows, beneath which, on the inside, is a 
sheathing or continuous wainscotting of hard wood, 
against which are to be hung the pictures belonging 
to the college, and in front of which may be placed 
the busts, statues, or other academic memorials that 
may from time to time accumulate. Portraits or 
busts of men who have served in the field will doubt- 





not to appear either more gorgeous or younger 


less in time form an important and most interesting 





feature of this collection, but this portion of the build- 
ing will not belong to them in any distinctive and 
exclusive sense, and will have only that general me- 
morial character which the honors paid to those who 
have distinguished themselves in various departments 
of the public service necessarily give it. It may 
suitably be used for any purpose to which a room of 
this size is adapted, and is capable of accommodating 
comfortably at table as many as a thousand guests. 

There is at either end of the Hall a gallery for mu- 
sic or for spectators, fifteen or twenty feet deep and 
fifty or sixty feet long. The walls on either side be- 
low the pictures are richly panelled to the height of 
six feet from the floor. 

At the end of the Hall toward the Theatre is a 
platform or dais raised a few steps from the floor for 
the use of presiding officers and distinguished guests. 
Immediately adjoining, and separated from it only by 
a partition wall, is the stage of the Theatre, which is 
in like manner set apart for the Corporation, the 
Overseers, the immediate government, aud distin- 
guished persons. Over this central portion of the 
building rises a tower, thirty-three feet by seventy, 
und a hundred and fifty-six feet in height up to the 
ridge of the roof, which forms the central and domi- 
nant feature of the whole composition, and marks up- 
on the outside the importance and dignity of the 
place beneath it. The walls ofthis tower are sup- 
ported upon arches, of which the one towards the 
Hall, fifty feet wide, incloses the dais and the singing 
gallery mentioned above ; there isa similar but larg- 
er arch on the side towards the Theatre, covering the 
stage, and also containing a gallery for music. These 
arches are abutted by the walls of the staircase halls. 

In these staircase halls upon either side are the 
main entrances to the building. These entrances 
communicate directly with the Hall, by doors opening 
upon the dais, and withthe Theatre by stairs which 
start under an arcade of three arches, one division de- 
scending to an ambulatory, or corridor, which ruus 
round the Theatre at the level of the ground, and the 
other two ascending to the passages above it, behind 
the first and second grade of seats. Three rows of 
windows mark upon the outside the position of these 
three floors. This ambulatory, which besides bring- 
ing the opposite sides of the house into easy commu- 
nication enables persons to collect and talk without 
disturbing the audience in the Theatre, affords en- 
trance to the floor of the howse or pit, by ample pas- 
sages or vomitoria on either side, and with the lower 
tier of stairs by little stairways in the rear. At the 
foot of these stairways there is also an outer door 
opening to the rear of the building. 

Opening from one of the staircase halls is a With- 
drawing room for the officers of the Alumni or of the 
college, thirty-two feet by twenty-five, large enough 
for the mectings of the Overseers. In the basement 
beneath are accommodations for the caterer, which 
have separate communication with the Hall. 

II. The Theatre, with its ambulatory, vomitoria 
and proscenium or stage, is not unlike those of classic 
antiquity, the arrangement of seats also being semi- 
circular, and all sloping towards the speakers, whom 
all the spectators have an equal opportunity of seeing 
and hearing. There is; however, a gallery about 
two-thirds as deep as the range of seats beneath it, 
supported on columns. It is proposed to have no 
seats in the pit. In this the example of the famous 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford has been followed, a 
building, which, as a successful solution of a problem 
almost identical with this, has been made a particular 
object of study in the preparation of this design. It 
is said to exhibit an andience to better advantage 
than any room in England, and the means by which 
this is effected have been carefully preserved. This 
design exhibits accommodation for about sixteen hun- 
dred persons seated,and halfas many more standing or 
sitting in the passages. This is about half as many 
again as the church will contain in which the literary 
exercises are now held. 

The Theatre is covered by an open timber roof of 
peculiar construction, without supports from the floor, 
and with the whole interior height unobstructed by 
ties. 

In entering by either principal entrance, a procession 
would ascend the broad flight of steps, and passing 
through the door at the end of the first landing, de- 
scend upon the stage with great dignity and effect in 
full sight of the audience assembled. But when the 
Hall was not occupied at the same time for other 
purposes it would itself become a magnificent vesti- 
bule, and a procession passing first through the monu- 
mental cloister at the other end of the building would 
traverse the whole length of the Hall, and passing 
across the dais, enter at once upon the centre of the 
stage. In either case the after part of the procession, 
for whom there is no place on the stage, would find 
their way to their own place through the side passa- 
yes, very much as they do at present. 

III.—The Monumental or Memorial division of 
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this building is an independent structure at the end 
of the Hall. The whole end of the building is 
treated as an external mural monument, upon an un- 
precedented scale, the great height and breadth of 
the wall giving by its mere mass a commanding dig- 
nity otherwise unattainable. To increase the monu- 
mental effect all features of mere utility,such as doors 
and windows, are avoided. Above the level of the 
cornice the wail surface rises into a decorated tablet, 
about thirty feet in width and height, projected and 
defined against the background of the roof. On this 
is sculptured the ancient arm of the college with the 
motto ‘Veritas,’ and the emblems of the laurel and 
the palm, and below an inscription, which in these 
drawings is set down as follows : 
IN MEMORIAM 
EORUM. QUI. HAC. IN 
UNIVERSITATE. INSTITUTI 
IN. BELLO. CIVILI 
SUNT . DECORE.. PRO. PATEIA 
MORTUI, 
ALUMNI . SUPERSTITES, 
UT . HIS. IN. SEDIBUS. SEMPER 
PIAE. VIRTUTIS . VIGEAT . EXEMPLUM, 
HAEC . MONUMENTA 
SACRIS . NOMINIBUS.INSCRIPTIS 
FACIENDA.CURAVERUNT. 

Below the inscription are three flat niches, covered 
with a canopy of foliated arches, and containing the 
names of the ninety-threc graduates and students who 
have fallen. A space three feet long and eight inches 
in height is given to each name. On the face of the 
wall on either side are cut passages from Scripture or 
the poets. Beneath is an arcade of seven pointed 
arches supported by shafts of polished red Gloueester 
granite, with richly carved capitals. This arcade, 
which is unglazed, opens upon the monumental clois- 
ter mentioned above, which occupics the interior of 
this structure. It is sixteen feet wide and, if we in- 
clude the porches at the ends, a hundred feet long, 
affording upon its walls ample space for such tablets 
or other more private and personal memorials as 
classmates or friends may erect in further commem- 
oration of those whose names are written upon the 
tablet outside, or for inscriptions, or for bas-reliefs, 
according as may hereafter be determined. These 
especial memorials will be visible throagh the arcade 
from without, and will thus serve to enhance the gen- 
eral sentiment of the external monument, without 
interfering with its unity and simplicity of line and 
mass. 

An ample doorway opens from the centre of this 
cloister into the Hall, with access to the gullery above 
on each side. 


The building is designed to be erected in brick and 
freestone, or in freestone altogether, as may prove 
best. The best site for it seems to be in the eastern 
part of the college yard, so that the back of the thea- 
tre could come upon Quincy street, and the Monu- 
mental Facade look down into the yard, 

Detailed estimates which have been prepared with 
the assistance of some of our best mechanics exhibit 
a sum total of from $180,000 to $200,000. The 
building could not probably be built at the present 
moment for less than the latter sum. The substitu- 
tion of freestone for brick on the outer walls would 
make an addition of about $15,000. Butin any case 
it is proposed to have the monumental portion entire- 
ly of stone and thus to distinguish it by its material 
as well as by its form from the rest of the building. 
About half the expense estimated is for the freestone, 
an item for which the present rates are exceptionally 
high. 

The cost of the Theatre and tower is probably 
about half the whole amount, being equal to that of 
th@Hall and Monument. But this point is not very 
exactly shown by our figures. 

All of whiclt is respectfully submitted by 

Witiiam R. Wars, 
Henry Van Bronr. 
Boston, December 5, 1865. Architects. 





A Discourse on Pianos. 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Behold our Grand Piano! Chickering’s Grand ! 
It must have been about the year 1820, in old Litch- 
field, Connecticut, upon waking one fine morning, 
that we heard music in the parlor; and hastening 
down, beheld an upright piano, the first we ever saw, 
or heard of! Nothing can describe the amazement 
of silence that filled us. It rose almost to supersti- 
tious reverence ; and all that day was a dream and 
marvel. This was our first experience—and the in- 
strument was one of Clementi’s, of English make. 

All the pianos of the country were then made 


] abroad. 





One or two men had essayed, without 
marked result, the making of these then foreign won- 
ders ; but it was not till 1823 that Jonas Chickering 
led the way and laid the foundation of a school of 
American Mannfacturers of Masical Instruments, 
which seems destined to equal the best reputation of 
London or Paris. 

We went to school; to college; to the theological 
seminary ; and to the new fields of the West, never 
dreaming for thirty vears that we shonld ever attain 
to the beatitude of owning a piano. But one day, 
after we had been several years in Brooklyn, we 
found ourselves the master of a Bacon & Raven piano. 
A thoroughly sound and good instrument it was, and 
is, in its now distant home ; no one need go amiss in 
selecting from this .manufacturer. After this was 
spirited off, came a pause, and then, upon a lucky 
day, a square Steinway stood in our parlor. For 
power, fullness, richness, and evenness of tone, it was 
admirable ; nor do we believe that we could better 
ourchoice. In our summer home it stands yet a 
musical angel. 

We never dreamed of going higher. To own a 
Chickering Grand seemed always like a dream. But 
dreams do come to pass sometimes! There stands 
one of the noblest of all Pianos—a Chickering Grand 
—in our parlor, and there is but one thing more that 
fortune can do for us, viz., breathe upon us some 
night the power of playing upon it! We walk up 
and down before it, proud and happy. knowing that 
in it sleep Handels and Mozarts, Beethovens and 
Meyerbeers, Webers and Waagens, Palestrinas, Spon- 
tinis, and Rossinis, longing to be aroused ; but to us 
is given no incantation by which to call them forth! 
It is awkward to have to borrow your players. Like 
bird-singing, the best music is that which comes spon- 
tancously, and, as it were, in twilight from under the 
leaves ! 

Had all Europe offered us a choice of instruments, 
we should still have chosen a Chickering. 

For common pianos, scores of honored names com- 
pete, in Philadelphia, in Albany, in Boston, in New 
York, and even in Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y., 
where we were surprised to find a large and flourish- 
ing manufactory. 

Perhaps three or four houses contest pre-eminence 
in Grand Pianos. We shall not compare or deter- 
mine. We have chosen, and do not wish to rechoose. 
It may be there is a little “Boston” feeling inspiring 
our choice? Why not ? We were once a Boston 
boy, and played in all her streets. Perhaps there is a 
little National feeling ! Why not? Old Jonas Chick- 
ering was the patriarch of piano-makers, and has 
probably been the cause of more musical noise than 
any American man that ever lived; his establish- 
ment, first and last, having sent out 29,000 instrn- 
ments. Imagine good Old Jonas asleep, and this 
vast army of instruments making a procession before 
him, from his first meagre piano of 1823 to his last 
and matchless grand piano (music, of course!) each 
one with its practicer or player. What a roar—pur- 
gatorial or paradisaical—it would be! But as to the 
National feeling. Is not Italy prond of her Cremo- 
na? Are not Amati violins one of Italy’s boasts ? 

Three generations (Nicholas & Andrew, then Je- 
rome & Antony, and then Nicholas again) of Ama- 
tis there were. The Chickerings are already in the 
second generation, and we hope that they may “in- 
crease and multiply,” and that for five generations to 
come every Chickering may inherit an irresistible ge- 
nius of Pianos, and all America be musically blessed 
in the name. 

Except the Organ, no instrument can be compared 
to the Piano-forte. The Organ is the only instru- 
ment that, with any success, imitates the peculiar 
qualities of all the various separate musical instru- 
ments, and combines them into a vast orchestra. In 
its own place, it is with easy majesty peerless among 
instruments, and in grandeur, power and scope noth- 
ing else even approaches it. Itis pre-eminently Re- 
ligious. It knows how to inspire and express the 
profoundest moral emotions. When the Psalmist 
commands winds and storms, mountains and seas, 
every living creature, men and angels, to praise God, 
the Organ alone is able to take up so grand a theme, 
and roll toward heaven a choral strain, sweet as all 
the birds, soft as murmuring leaves, or impetuous as 
storms, and solemn as the sounding sea. 

But the instrument is bulky, complex, expensive, 
and laborious. It belongs to the Cathedral and the 
Church. 

Above all others, the Piano is a household instru- 
ment. Its size, cheapness, and manageableness fit it 
for the parlor and the boudoir. It seldom excels in 
a concert-room. Undoubtedly, the effort to produce 
instrnments with a tone voluminous and sonorous 
enough for large halls has led to great improvements 
in the instrument. But, after all, there are few pianos 
that can be heard to advantage by five hundred peo- 
ple—unless it be the mere gymnastics of a musical 





athlete that satisfies curiosity. The instrument is es~ 
sentially domestic. It belongs to our daily life. It 
is social, tender, devout ; or rises to gayety, er) y 

and almost to sublimity. 

What a genius whose life has heen devoted to this 
instrument can effect is not a fair measure of its 
adaptations to common wants. Under the hands of 
a master the piano is almost transmuted into an or- 
chestra. Long and liquid sounds are gained from 
hammering a string. ‘It feigns the trumpet, it rolls 
like a drum, sighs like the violin, roars like distant 
artillery, and even storms in mimic grandeur, like the 
elements. The rapidity of its utterance defies analy- 
sis. The eve cannot follow the hand. The mind 
cannot analyze or keep up with the process by which 
the left hand rolls up black storms of sonnd, while 
the right showers brilliant notes, like showers of fiery 
sparks shot forth from a forge into the night! 

We do not undervalue such performances. Every 
advance in executive power tends to raise the average 
of skill in the community. These excessive execu- 
tants inspire the young with ideals which rebuke their 
tame performance, and spur them to attainments 
which, but for such models, they could seldom reach. 

It is only when all the offices of the Piano in the 
family are considered, that its true value may be esti- 
mated. It gives ennobling amusement. It fills up 
those dreary vacancies which too often tempt the 
young to dangerous excitements. It soothes irrita- 
tion, aids devotion, inspires taste, allays many a fret 
and pain, and, bringing a whole circle under one in- 
fluence, tends to harmonize them. When the long 
day has wearied you, and its sharp attritions have 
edged every nerve, and you are dull but sleepless, 
half despondent and more than half irritable, and evil 
spirits are rising around you, darkening all things 
with sad forebodings, then, if some one unbidden hand 
sounds forth from the piano a deep strain of Beet- 
hoven, or the overture to Der Freyschiitz, or some 
simple, majestic movement from Handel, you feel a 
change coming over you, as if David stood again be- 
fore Saul, and with his harp vanquished all his 
troubles, 

Some king expressed his idea of prosperity among 
the common-people when any man should have a 
joint of meat upon his table every day. That must 
be a wretched peasantry to whom this daily bit of 
meat would seem so signal a prosperity! Millions 
of day-laborers in America have that, without dream- 
ing ita marvel, The Hebrew predicted the day when 
every man should sit under his own vine and fig-tree. 
He evidently had a glimpse of our American Home- 
stead Law. But we are getting far beyond that. 
Our people have land, and houses, and comfortable 
food, and furniture, and are going forward to knowl- 
edge, and taste, and moral refinement. And our 
wish] is, that the day may soon come when every 
working-man in America may have a good Steinway 
piano, or a Chickering Grand, which we account the 
grandest instrument, next tothe organ, in the world! 

We know that some people regard a piano as a 
mere luxury. We should as soon call a school-house, 
or acradle, or household prayer a luxury! It is 
scornfully said our mothers’ spinning wheels were 
their pianos. Very good they were, too. Their dron- 
ing hum, in a summer’s day, was not unmusical, 
especially in an afternoon, when bees out of ,doors 
ran a rival concert of soft humming among leaves 
and flowers. We used to love the dull clink of the 
loom, too, from some out-room, where the linen was 
woven that was to furnish the daughter’s outfit when 
the blushing day should come. But what is the use 
of repining? Is society going back to household 
manufactures ? Because we cannot have a spinning 
wheel in the parlor, and a loom in the shed, may we 
not have a piano? Few fabrics that our mothers 
wove ever did better service to the body than do those 
garments of praise which their daughters’ cunning 
hands now weave in numbers for the soul ! 

Next to books, there is no inanimate thing in the 
house that can produce so much profitable pleasure 
asa,Piano. A Library and a Piano are symbols of 
high civilization. These two spread that nobler ban- 
quet where the soul is fed, without fear of gluttony 
or dissipation. As books bring into our daily circle as 
familiar companions the noblest spirits that ever 
wrought upon earth, and permit us to rear our chil- 
dren under the influence of the noblest natures, so 
the piano, with simple incantations, brings up from 
their sleep the noble brotherhood of Song, and per- 
suades them to dwell among us. 

But for the Piano forte, the best musical cthonght 
of the world would be lost to the family. Only a 
few could support an orchestra. But every prosperous 
family can own a piano. The flute, the violin, the 
harp, the guitar, and various wind-instruments may 
yield melodies in the hands of single performers. 
Only the Piano can breathe into the family the har- 
monies of Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, We- 
ber, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Schubert, and Wagner. 
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Bools peak for Thought. Music speaks for Feel- 
ing. And can the world afford to lose such sublime 
expressions of the deepest, noblest, most rapturous, 
most sorrowful feelings of the human ‘soul as have 
been given by the great masters 01 song? And is it 
nothing that our children may find all those vague 
aspirations, and inexplicable, passionate yearnings, 
met and expressed ih a language that cannot eorrupt 
and that may soothe and satisfy the soul ? 

Every Christian household, as soon as indnstry and 
economy shall enable it, should have a library of 
hooks and a good Piano. One should not wait for a 
new house, nor fora fortune; these are needed on the 
way towards riches ; these are instruments of educa- 
tion which are required while the children are grow- 
ing up. Fewer luxnries of the table, if need be, but 
a Piano! Less costly clothes, bat a Piano! The 
road to the soul through the ear is short and direct, 
and through the eye, but through the mouth it is long 
and full of dangerous places that quite stop the 
sound ! 

The Piano forte is not only destined to be, but has 
already become, the common people’s instrament. It 
is found in the farmhouse, and in the modest dwelling 
of the mechanic. Day-laborers in this generous land 
of work have their daughters taught on the piano. 
It is found in all schools for woman’s education, and 
should be found, even more, in schools for boys. <A 
love for the piano has saved many a lad. 

We have seen families suddenly reduced to Pover- 
ty. It is affecting to witness the order in which they 
alvance towards the pawnbroker. Last of all, the 
cradle and crib, from which the dead child was taken. 
Next to thatthe Piano. And sometimes a poor 
worker with the needle will be found (all gone from 
the happy circle but her) pushed up into a single 
room, poorly furnished, poorly lighted, and yet more 
poorly fed, with no memorial of better days, except 
flowers in a broken enp, and a piano, every note of 
which calls back the days of youth and love, seldom 
sounded, save on the Sabbath it binds up those tender 
wounds of memory that itself makes, and helps to 
lift the poor, tired soul over all its troubles, and on 
the wings of sound bring down melodious aid from 
heavenly realms !—/ndependent. 


Music Abroad. 
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Letpzic. (From Correspondence of London Or- 
chestra, Nov. 23). 

In the sixth Abonnement-Concert, on the 9th inst., 
two novelties were produced ; 1, Concert Ouverture 
by Fr. Griiizmacher, formerly member of the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra; and 2, ‘Der Jager Heimkehr,” 
chorus for male voices with horn and trombone ac- 
companiment. The overture met with a very cold 
reception, although the baton was wielded by the 
composer himself. One is kept in a constant state of 
restlessness from beginning to end, being hunted 
through a formal surge of modulations. All the dif- 
ficulties of this overture, rich in figurative counter- 
point, had not been successfully overcome by the or- 
chestya, and the performance was consequently faulty. 
Reinecke’s chorus, well given by the Pauliner Ge- 
sang: Verein, is one of the most pleasing of this com- 
poser’s late productions. There are, however, un- 
mistakable traces of Mendelssohn throughout. Spohr’s 
*Gesangscene” for the violin, which formed the sec- 
ond number of the programme, was played by Herr 
Andreas Petterson from Stockholm, a pupil of Con- 
certmeister David. His rendering of this dramatic 
composition left much to be desired. The fire and 
passion which should be infused into the whole were 
quite wanting, and the applause with which he was 
greeted was due more to the technic and clearness of 
tone which he displayed. 

In the second part of the concert Herr Louis Lii- 
beck gave a “Concertstiick” (E minor) by Servais 
for the violoncello, a very trivial composition, which 
one would sooner expect to hear at Ullmann’s mon. 
stre-concerts than in the Gewandhaus. He overcame 
the mechanical difficulties of the piece with the most 
absolute ease, and was received with great applause. 
One of Haydn’s quaintest symphonies (No. 33, D 
major) opened the concert. 

The second soirée for chamber music took place on 
Sanday, the 5th inst. The selection was as follows : 
Quartet, E minor, op. 45, Spohr ; trio, piano-forte, 
violin, violoncello, B major, op. 99, Schubert ; Quar- 
tet, E flat, op. 44, Mendelssohn. The quartets for 
stringed instruments were led this time by Concert- 
meisier Dreyschock. The many false intonations 
which he made throughout seriously impaired the ef- 
fect of the first number, which was scarcely fairly 
given. The pianoforte part in Schubert’s very diffi- 
cult trio (which, by the bye, had not been heard here 
in public for some time) was deliciously executed by 





Capellmeister Reinecke, who is undoubtedly ove of 
the first interpreters of classical music. 

Gustave Schmidt’s new opera ‘‘La Reole”’ was pro- 
duced here for the benefit of the Theatre Pension 
Fund, on the 4th inst. The composer, on entering 
the orchestra, had a most enthusiastic reception, and 
was recalled at the conclusion. The libretto, by 
Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer, is very poor. Catherine de 
Medicis pilfers the fort La Réole (in Normandy) 
from her son-in-law, Henri de Navarre, and the latter 
in return captures the fort Fleurance. The manner 
in which the subject is treated abounds in improba- 
bilities, and the many intrigues which unravel them- 
selves and cross one in the course of the opera, pro- 
duce a fatiguing effect on the senses. A stiffness and 
platitude pervade the score, which in Schmidt’s for- 
mer work, “Prinz Eugen,” are nowhere to be met 
with. The only tribute which can be paid him is his 
thorough knowledge of the different ranges of voices, 
and the skill he displays in the instrumentation. The 
singers of the different parts, Frau Giinpher Bach- 
mann (Catherine de Médicis), Herr Rebling ( Henri de 
Navarre), Fri. Suvanny (Margaret de Valois), and 
Frl. Karg (Armande de Courtenay), acquitted them- 
selves very creditably, as did also chorus and orches- 
tra. 

I have lastly to mention the appearance of Ade- 
laide del Ristori at the theatre on the 11th inst. in 
the part of Maria Stuart. Itis difficult to express 
in words the effect this far-famed tragedian produced. 
It seemed as if oné Jay under a charm during her 
presence on the stage; it was the magic of genius. 
What power of expression, what warmth of feeling 
these regular but by no means fair features were 
capable of producing! What mimic and gestures fol- 
lowed each other, each more perfect than the other! 
She was really demoniacal in the first act, where she 
gains over the young Mortimer; like a goddess in the 
garden scene after having fonght the battle between 
resignation and revenge ; and like a saint in the part- 
ing scene of the last act, which formed the culminat- 
ing point of her performance. ‘The audience greeted 
her with bursts of applause, which only subsided after 
her third or fourth appearance. ‘The other members 
of her eompany were very infefior, and consequently 
ignored. 

Cotocnr. (From the same, Nov. 25.) 

We can afford to be very proud of the success 
achieved by our prima donna Teresa Tietjens at the 
last Giirzenich Concert. She sang three solos, and 
was in all highly successful. First came the “Fide- 
lio” aria, giving ample scope to her great dramatic 
power. Secondly, an aria from ‘// Ratto del Serag- 
lio,” by Mozart, being a very difficult pezzo di bravura, 
exhibited the facility aud precision of execution ac- 
quired by Malle. Tietjens during the last few years. 
The excited public called for an encore at the end of 
this air, and the kind Diva consented to repeat it amid 
general enthusiasm, Last but not least came the 
finale from the Opera ‘“Zore/ey” by Mendelssohn, 
(Solo soprano and chorus). In this Teresa surpassed 
herself—indeed for many years I have not heard her 
sing with so powerful and pure a voice, and such 
finesse and pathos. Her success was immense, and 
at the end a flourish was thrice given by the orchestra, 
amid the plaudits and bravoes of the audience. An 
overture “Jm Llochland” by N. W. Gade began the 
concert. The symphony No. 4 in B flat by Beetho- 
ven was capitally executed by the orchestra under the 
magic baton of F. Hiller, who contributed a very fine 
and effective Concert Ouverture to the programme. 
Herr A. Schmidt, professor at our Conservatoire, 
played capitally on the violoncello a very common- 
place fantasia by Servais. 

Tietjens the Great, before leaving Cologne, has 
signed an agreement with the manager of the opera- 
house here for six performances, which she is to give 
in Mareh next. The happy news has spread rapidly 
through the whole town, and has met with the great- 
est enthusiasm. According to the journals Mdile. 
Tietjens is creating quite a furore at the opera in 
Hamburgh at this moment. On the 16th of next 
month she is announced to sing at a concert in 
Dusseldorf. On dit that on her coming back to 
Cologne Mdlle. Tietjens is going to hear the snecess- 
ful new opera of a young German composer, Max 
Bruch, pupil of Hiller, with the intention of adopting 
it for Her Majesty's theatre. The name of this opera, 
which is making its way very rapidly through Ger- 
many, is ‘‘Loreley,” with the same libretto written by 
the same poet for Mendelssohn. Having heard the 
opera here, I find it a first-rate work. With all the 
faults peculiar to a beginner, Bruch is no doubt a 
man of genius. Adapted to the exigencies of an Eng- 
lish audience, and intrusted to Malle. Tietjens, Lore- 
ley would certainly do well in London. The mise-en- 
scéne is beautiful, and on a larger scale at Her Maj- 
— theatre would not fail to produce a wonderful 
effect. 


[ 





We had a very interesting Quartet Soirée on the 
16th instant, by the Société de Quatuor de Paris pour 
les derniérs ceuvres de Beethoven, 1st violin P. Maurin, 
2nd violin J. A. Sabatier, alto W. Mas, violoncello 
A. Chevillard. After the playing of the brothers 
Miiller, public curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch, and the room was literally crammed. The 
performance included the quartet in F, No. 1, op. 59 
by Beethoven, and the quartet in B flat, op. 130 by 
the same composer. On the same occasion Ferdi- 
nand Hiller played a new sonata of his own for piano- 
forte. The sonata is composed of three movements, 
1, Gavotte, 2. Sarabande, 3. Courante. These three 

arts are as original in the melody, form, and modu- 
ation, as they are well written in a mechanical point 
of view. To my taste the French quartet is far infe- 
rior to the German one; and it is also the general 
opinion. The Messieurs do not play with the same 
purity and unity as the Herren, besides which the 
French first violin is too weak, and the second very 


poor. 


Bremen. On atrip to Bremen the other day I 
had the opportunity of visiting a very interesting con- 
cert given by the Philharmonic Society there, called 
the Privat-Concert-Gesellschaft. It was the second 
of the series they give every winter. A capital or- 
chestra played under a very clever leader, Carl Rein- 
thaler (very favorably known as composer),a sympho- 
ny of Gade, the overture to “Coriolan” by Beetho- 
ven, and the overture to “Oberon” by Weber. I found 
the execution spirited, but wanting in delicacy and 
shade. Highly interesting for the audience was a 
Divertimento in TD flat for 2nd violin, viola, violoncel- 
lo, contrabasso and two horns by Mozart,recently pub- 
lished under the arrangement of Concertmeister F. 
David, by B. Senff in Leipzig and Ewer & Co. in 
London. This rare gem, taken out of an old and in- 
correct edition of Three Divertimentos by Mozart, 
has been edited and accurately pointed by F. David, 
who has also arranged it for violin and piano. Da- 
vid, one of the greatest living fiddlers himself, played 
it in the most exquisite manner—indeed I know no 
violinist among all the celebrities of the day who can 
combine such effects of sound, expression, and execu- 
tion, as David ; and this without the smallest affecta- 
tion. He deserves double praise for producing this 
beautiful work of Mozart, which was altogether for- 
gotten or unknown, and for having played it so well. 
The vocal part of the concert was supported by an 
old acquaintance of ours, Signor Marchesi, who first 
sang the masterly aria “Revenge” from “A/exander’s 
Feast” by Handel, in his usual pure and elevated 
style, and secondly the fine aria “Aprite an po” from 
the “Nozze di Figaro,” which being encored the Sig- 
nor gave “Non pitt andrai’” from the same opera. 
Signor Marchesi, who is a great favorite in Germany, 
was in excellent voice. 








Musical Correspondence, 





New York, Dec. 18. The second Philharmonic 
Concert took place on Saturday evening, Dec. 16. 
Here is the programme : 


Symphony, No. 8. in F, Op. 98 .........+005- Beethoven. 
Concerto for the Violin. ............0.000ee Mendelssohn. 
Monsieur Jehin Prume. 

Overture to Prometheus, (first time),..........+. Bargiel. 
Fantaisie Brillante, for Violin............++ Jehin Praume. 


Monsieur Jehin Prume. 
Selections from the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 


Mendelssohn, 
Overture. 
a. Scherzo. b. Intermezzo. 
c. Notturno. d. Wedding March. 


Carl Bergmann, Conductor. 

The charming 8th Symphony was on the wiple 
rendered finely. Bargiel’s overture did not make so 
good an impression on us as that to “Medea,” which 
we heard last year. It opens grandly and nobly, and 
reminds us of Gluck, but it does not come to any de- 
cided climax. It is monotonous in its coloring ; the 
motives lack originality ; the work is spun out rather 
too much, and its effect on the hearer grows some- 
what fatiguing. 

The music to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
which has not been heard here for some time, was 
welcome to every listener, and excellently played by 
the orchestra. Mendelssohn, more refined than pro- 
found, rather a great contrapuntal combiner than an 
inventor of original ideas, if heard too often fatigues 
and satiates us at length. His works have been 
played too much for the good of our young students, 
who, neglecting a deep study of what is really great 
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in him, have become superficial imitators of his mere 
style and manner. A little reaction will be only 
beneficial to a true appreciation of the master him- 
self. 

M. Prune, whom we were glad to hear again, 
especially in a fine Concerto, made quite an impges- 
sion on the public by his performance. ‘ 

A very interesting Concert took place at Dod- 
worth’s Hall on the 12th, given by a number of ama- 
teur singers for the benefit of Mr. JaMES JOHNSON. 
The principal feature of this concert was the refined, 
tasteful, in every respect highly creditable rendering 
of some Madrigals and Glees by such composers as 
Morley, Festa, Ford. When we consider that there 
is so little attention paid here to the rich and in every 
way original and highly artistic vocal works of the 
masters of our earlier epochs of musical writing, in 


the 16th and 17th centuries, and, if considered in the |_ 


right light, the only real vocal compositions, instru- 
mental music being then at a low standard, it is grat- 
ifying to see men endeavoring with true enthusiasm 
to devote time to the practice of these charming, al- 
though not easy works. That is the real love for 
art, the real appreciation of it, when people do not 
cling one-sidedly to this or that species of works, to 
this or that composer, to the present or the past. We 
like to see every composition of true art cultivated 
and brought forward, no matter who is the author of 
it, no matter what time produced it. 
LANCELOT. 


a 


Puiraperpnta, Dec. 11.—Of classical music we 
have a pleasant prospect of being favored with a 
bountiful supply during the winter. The season was 
happily inaugurated by Mr. Cart. Wotrsonn, last 
Tuesday afternoon, at the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music. Mr. Wolfsohn proposes to entertain us with 
a series of ten Beethoven Sonata Matinées at various 
dates, from that of the first concert to May Ist 1866 ; 
and, judging from the large and appreciative audi- 
ence that greeted him on this occasion, we hazard 
nothing in predicting for him a most satisfactory suc- 
cess. The Programme for the Ist Matinée was the 
following : 

Sonatas (Piano): F minor, op. 2, No. 1; A-flat 
major, op. 26; and F minor, op. 57. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s rendering of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte works is as satisfactory as that of any of our ar- 
tists, and the respective items of his programme re- 
ceived full justice at his hands. Actuated by an em- 
inently sincere desire for the advancement of true 
art, he has, apparently, made a zealous study of these 
compositions, claimed by many as embodying the 
master’s most majestic conceptions, preparatory to a 
public performance of them. His playing of the 
third number, the magnificent Sonata Appassionata,— 
not so entitled, indeed, by the composer, but so 
happily named, perhaps, for once, by the publisher 
Cranz of Hamburg,—was distinguished by a rare at- 
tention to the details of expression, and indeed left 
little to be desired by the most fastidious Beethoven 
enthusiast. It was indeed an admirable performance, 
and the spirit that seemed to animate the pianist, 
naturally found a cordial response in the feelings of 
his audience. At the next Matinée, December 19th, 
the following programme will be presented : 

Sonatas : A major, op. 2, No. 2; D major, op. 28; 
and D minor, op. 31, No. 2. 

We are promised the occasional presence at these 
concerts of Mme. Raymond Ritter, of New York, and 
Messrs. Kreissmann and Habelmann. Mtr. Kreiss- 
mann we would, indeed, be glad to hear once again, 
and revive our pleasant recollections of his singing 
of the songs of Mendelssohn, Franz and Schubert. 


Since resigning the Conductorship of the “Ger- 
mania,” Mr. Sentrz has undertaken the musical 
management of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
under him the Society has made a creditable ad- 
vance. On Thanksgiving night, the ““Stabat Mater” 


‘may see fit to visit us. 





(Rossini’s) was produeed. The Chorus was almost 
perfect, (I might spare the'adverb, had the sopranos 
been more numerous), being most efficiently trained, 
and added greatly to the general effect. The solos 
were by Miss Richings, who would be a fair soprano, 
were she more successful in her musical enunciation, 
which is often painfully defective and indistinct, and 
could she but infuse more life and passion into the 
music ; Mrs. Schimpf, a mezzo-soprano, with a me- 
dium quality of voice, evidently, but superficially ed- 
ucated ; Mr. A. R. Taylor, who has a grand organ 
for sacred singing, but who, I fear, is not always 
prompted by a proper conception of the music that it 
falls tohim to interpret ; witness, the very unsatis- 
factory manner in which he rendered the “Pro Pecca- 
tis ;” and, finally, Mr. Simpson, the tenor, from Trin- 
ity Choir, N. Y., a singer after one’s heart and mind. 
The orchestra, composed of some 30 performers, 
opened the concert with the Overture to “Ruy Blas,” 
and the full society sang with marked effect the sub- 
lime chorus : “Thanks be to God,he laveth the thirsty 
land,” from the “Elijah,” at the conclusion of the first 
part. It is in contemplation by Mr. Sentz to produce 
the last named work, early in the ensuing year. 

The “Germania,” now under the leadership of 
Mr. Cnartes Scumitz, gets along admirably, con- 
sidering the diminished torce of violins. With these, 
and the other instruments out of all proportion, they 
manage to do the most classical compositions, some- 
times with an approach to the proper effect, and, 
oftener not even with that. Why there is not an in- 
crease in the number of strings, when it can without 
difficulty be commanded, Iam not informed. As it 
is, the popular taste becomes corrupted by listening 
to this discreditable apology for a good orchestra. 

Not the least important item I have to communi- 
cate, is, that our other eminent pianist, Mr. JARVIS, 
begins a series of classical matinées on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Dee 21, at the Foyer of the Academy. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Jarvis ventures on Schnmann 
this year. The concerts given by this gentleman 
exert not a little influence in behalf of Art, as they 
are attended by a class of our society who never go 
to any similar entertainments, but who are drawn 
thither by a personal acquaintance with Mr. Jarvis, 
and by’a knowledge of his extensive and merited suc- 
cess as a teacher. MeErcoTIO0. 


New Haven, Dec, 15.—The Mendelssohn Socie- 
ty, of this place, gave us the ‘“‘Messianh” last Wednes- 
day evening, under the direction of “Wm. Anderson, 
M.D.” The fact that the soloists were amateurs, 
who filled their parts conscientiously, renders criti- 
cism unadvisable, and the performance may, perhaps, 
be called a successful one—though it is not plexsant 
to hear such solos as “Behold and see,” and “Re- 
joice greatly,” attempted by voices which are, physi- 
cally, unable to sustain them properly. 

There exists, here, this season, the usual dearth of 
all things musical, the people being left, as hitherto, 
upon the tender mercies of such concert troupes as 
This state of musical (or un- 
musical) stagnation is, in part, owing to a want of 
the wholesome stimulus afforded only by impartial, 
unbought criticism. All are, doubtless, aware of the 
extraordinary flights of fancy which the unbounded 
limit of that word, “criticism,” is made to include; 
but our “critics” soar an eagle’s flight above the high- 
est. I cannot refrain from quoting, for the edifica- 
tion of your readers, a specimen of the art as prac- 
ticed in this city. The “critique,” which I give in 
full, is taken from the Daily Palladium, the only pa- 
per in the city which makes any approach to literary 
pretension. Parepa has given her first and only con- 
cert here; our “critic” has attended; and, through 
his quill, New Haven passes judgment upon the re- 
nowned prima donna, thus : 


The Parepa Concert, at Music Hall last evening, 
was brilliant—superb—unsurpassable. Mlle. Parepa 





swept everything before her. * Round afier round of 
applause greeted her every effort. Now her modula- 
tions were soft as the nightingale’s in wooing-time, 
and now her majestic voice rolled forth torrents of 
melody. The audience was entranced, overwhelm- 
ed, ecstatic; Parepa, eer: self-poised, graceful, 
enchanting. Her vocal resources seemed boundless. 
Wave after wave of clearest harmony rose one ahove 
the other, until the whole audience seemed lifted from 
their feet in one grand attempt to offer a libation. It 
is impossible to criticize. All that one could do was 
to sit still and enjoy. Her 7! Bacio was enchanting, 
and called forth a whirlwind of applause. Impossi- 
ble to satisfy by appearance and acknowledgments, 
at last the ballad of ‘‘Five O’clock in the Morning” 
was bestowed, and exquisitely was it rendered. Not 
a soul with an ember of music on its altar, who sat at 
the grand feast last evening, but will forever remem- 
ber Parepa. And the other artists were fit jewels to 
deck the tiara of this unapproachable cantatrice. Herr 
Carl Rosa, on his violin, thrilled every bosom. Un- 
der his magic touch, that dumb instrument seemed a 
living creature of harmony. Levy was grand. Never 
was such cornet playing. His execution of passages 
of difficulty extraordinary, was  unapproachable. 
Goldbeck at his piano, was indispensable. Taken as 
a whole, the concert was one which lovers of music 
are but rarely offered but once in a lifetime. 

On the whole, we think we would rather not at- 
tend such a concert, the re-xction would be too great, 
and the effect upon the nerves similar to that expe- 
rienced after taking hasheesh. 

That Mlle. Parepa is worthy of the highest praise, 
we would not dispute ; but, remembering that every 
concert which takes place calls forth only sueh effu- 
sions as the above—which might be written, like the 
Chinese novels, by the mile, and cut off in lengths to 
suit the purchaser—we are inclined to look with fa- 
vor upon the “Little Peddlington” (alias “Round 
Table”) style of “pitching into things generally.” 
Until some reform in this matter is instituted, our 
musical perspective must be sadly unpromising. 

Mercvrivs. 

Rocuester, N.Y., Dec. 12. On theevening of 
the Ist inst. Mr. PenF1ELD gave his second Organ 
concert wit? good success. The programme contained 
numerous strata of the “legitimate,” including one 
Bach fugue (in D minor), just the number a Leip- 
sic graduate said the other day he wanted to hear in 
one programme. It is a matter of gratulation that 
here and there over the country is springing up a 
class of organists earnestly devoted to the higher 
ranges of the art. Your publication from time to 
time of the list of works performed upon the Music 
Hall Organ, enables such as otherwise have access 
only to the catalogues of the ephemera of the day, 
to find suitable studies for themselves. 
fF Corinthian Hall, which has been closed during 
some months past for alterations and repairs, was re- 
opened on the 4th inst., Mr. Brack giving his sixth 
annual concert. With the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustave Blessner, and Mr. O. S. Adams, the 
performers belong in Rochester, making it essential- 
ly a home concert. The house was quite well filled 
at a dollar for admission. The programme was quite 
miscellaneous and too lengthy to admit of detailed 
notice, even had it more than local importance. Mr. 
Blessner performed his violin Variations Fantastiques; 
Mrs. B., with Mr. Tracy, Herz’s Concertante, Op. 79, 
for two Piano-Fortes, and with her husband a Polo- 
naise for Piano and Cabinet Organ. The Orpheus 
sang two pieces; an amateur club of instrumen- 
talists played two overtures in a manner causing Mr. 
Blessner to say in his pecaliar, nervous style, “very 
well! very well indeed.” Mr. Kalbfleisch is their 
conductor. 

That the scenic additions to the new stage might 
be displayed, the chapel scene from Favorita was in- 
troduced, with Mr. Black in the principal part. On 
the 7thand 8th, we had Pargra at Washington 
Hall, the Corinthian having been previously engaged 
for another purpose. On the first evening the atten- 
dance was not large, owing to two causes: the even- 
ing of Thanksgiving, and the prevailing feeling that 
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nothing is first-class, that does not appear in Corin- 
thian Hall. But the enthusiasm of those who were 
there seemed to know no bounds. As you said of 
her first programme in Boston, so of this, it was made 
up to exhibit her execution, and the exhibition was 
unstinted. Her encore ballads, given so naively and 
with such perfect endnciation, created as great ex- 
citement as the staples. I trust the young lady who 
sang “FE rnani, involami,” at Mr. Black’s concert, as 
well as the “local” who wrote up her execution and 
her trill the next day, were present. SheJmight pray : 
“Deliver me from my friends, by whose ‘request’ I at- 
tempted to sing it.” By the manner in which you 
sometimes quote local notices, I know you regard 
them as “doubtful” often. Good things only are too 
often said in the “local column” about a performance, 
which to most present appear palpably untrue. This 
is unjust to the public and injurious to the per- 
former, especially to young aspirants, as it represses 
exertion and study. So too the friends of the “child 
artist,” who pnt her forth to sing the Nightingale’s 
Trill, when Parepa was already announced to sing it 
herself. But pardon this digression, while I say that 
Rosa and Levy both came in for their full share of 
applause. Instead of a “Grand Orchestra” led by 
Mr. Anschiitz, a Steinway Piano was used by him 
for the accompaniments. On Friday evening I was 
not present, but learn that the audience was much 
larger than on the first occasion. T. E. A. 





Cnricaco, Dec. 16.—Two weeks ago Mr. Gran’s 
Opera season closed with Lucrezia Borgia.—During 
the last week the following operas were given . Sa ffo, 
Norma, Un Ballo, Poliuto, Elisir @ Amore and Lu- 
erezia, Saffo, which was given for the first time in 
this city, was quite well received. It gave Madame 
Gazzaniga an opportunity to display her great dra- 
matic power. The concerted pieces were finely done 
and the whole opera was given in a very complete 
manner. 

Miss Lucy Simons made her first appearance in 
the “ Elixir of Love,” and created a very favorable 
impression. Her voice, thongh not powerful, is 
sweet and well trained, her execution’ being very 
good. Orlandini sang and acted Dr. Dulcamara to 
perfection. 

On the whole the season was a successful one, and 
the next one will undoubtedly be still more so, as the 
troupe by that time will have become accustomed to 
each other. The next season will commence some 
time in January. 

The second Philharmonic Concert was given a 
week ago next Monday. The Orchestral pieces were 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Overture to “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” ‘Invitation to the Waltz”? by Weber,and 
Overture to 1’ Etoil du Nord ; which were all given 
in a superior manner. The soloists of the evening 
were Mr. Sofge, a violinist of Milwaukee, who per- 
formed Op. 7 of De Beriot and Ernsts’ L/eqy, and 
Herr Lotti, who sang “Deserto in terra,” from Don 
Sebastian and M’' appari from “Martha.” Mr. Sofge 
Paved both pieces in a smooth and correct manner, 
fthough lacking in spirit. | Most of the approbation 


‘was reserved for Herr Lotti, whose sweet and pure 


voice was never heard to better advantage. 

On Monday evening the ever welcome German 
Opera opens for a season of six nights only. The 
following are the principal artists: Mmes. Rotter, 
Johannsen and Rosa Cook, Soprani ; Mdlle. De Ge- 
bele and Djuiba, Contralti; Habelmann and Tamaro, 
Tenors; Steinecke and Duschintz, Barytone ; and 
Joseph Hermanns and Weinlich, Basso.” 

The following Operas are promised. Fanst, Der 
Freischiitz, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Fra Diavolo, and 
Roberto il Diavolo. Short and sweet truly! 

Cricaco. 
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The Christmas Holidays—Another Musical 
Festival. 

The next eight days are fraught with such large 
musical expectation, that we may fairly call it a 
Festival, hardly second in importance to that of 
the Handel and Haydn Society last May. Three 





great Oratorios and the opening of the series of 
Symphony Concerts all fall within the holidays, 
ending the brave old year, the jubilee year of 
1865, the year of Union and Peace restored and 
of Emancipation, with something like a fitting 
Gloria in Excelsis | 

This evening the cycle of great harmonies be- 
gins, and fitly with the patriotic and heroic Ora- 
torio, Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. The Music 
Hall will be thronged. The Handel and Haydn 
chorus is increased to about five hundred voices; 
and since their recent performance they have re- 
hearsed it critically and thoroughly, picking up 
the lame passages in the choruses, and getting so 
at home in the music, as well as more and more 
in love with it, that it will no doubt go finely. 
One very hopeful symptom, promising in time a 
complete renovation of the Handel and Haydn 
chorus, is the example set by ladies of the first 
families and culture of going into the ranks of 
soprani and contralti. The ice was broken by 
a few of them in the May festival, and so delight- 
ed were they with the experience that they have 
enlisted in the regular army and have induced 
many of their singing friends to join them. This 
‘class of singers will be conscientious and earnest 
about it, not slighting rehearsals, not heedless of 
the conductor, not letting him remain hopeless 
about pianissimos and light and shade, but rather 
exacting of him that he be exacting.—As for the 
solos, whatever may have been wanting before, 
this time “they come, they come in bright array” 
of names. Madame PArEpA, one of England's 
first of Oratorio singers, heads the list. Mr. 
Cast r, of New York, is probably the best choice 
that could have been made in the country for the 
part of Judas. Miss Annie Carry and Mr. 
RUPOLPHSEN were in nothing wanting before 
and do not need to be replaced. The orchestra 
also has been increased. 

To-morrow evening, Christmas Eve, being 
Sunday also, of course brings with it the annual 
performance of Handel’s Messiah. Every seat in 
the Hall was sold several days ago! In this, to 
Mme. Parepa and Mr. Castle is added the prom- 
ise of ADELAIDE Put.utirs's glorious contralto 
and of Mr. Wuitnry’s bass. The advertisement 
also makes a point of the fact that Mr. 
Levy will play in “The trumpet shall sound.” 

A week later, night before New Year, Elijah 
looms again in prospect; and again Parepa, and 
Addie Phillips, and Castle, besides Miss Hovus- 
TON, and the excellent baritone, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
of New York. 

The first SympHony CoNCERT, under the 
auspices of the Harvard Musical <Association,. 
takes place next Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
The arrangements are all complete, and the pro- 
gramme will be found among the advertisements. 
The response has been even heartier and more 
general than was expected to this project for 
putting concerts of orchestral music upon a sound 
basis, with a guaranty that all shall be genuine, 
all for Art, and not for private interest, with per- 
fect liberty therefore to indulge in pure pro- 
grammes and not spoil the effect of good things 
by jumbling them together with the bad. The 
effect of bringing forward the present plan has 
been to restore confidence among the real lovers 
of the best kind of orchestral music, those who 
once formed the nucleus of every andience for 
symphony concerts, but who long since lost their 
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confidence in all subscription papers and an- 
nouncements, never knowing that they would get 
such music and such only as they were always 
ready to subscribe for. The way in which the 
music-lovers have met the invitation of the Har- 
vatd Musical Association justifies the faith, in 
which the plan was started, that the moment a 
good guaranty is given that the right thing will 
be done in the right way, the right people will be 
sure to rally to its support. The actual guaranty 
with which these “Symphony Concerts” now 
come into the field is two-fold: first, the guaranty 
of unexceptionable programmes and of unalloyed 
artistic spirit and purpose, with determination to 
realize as far as means will go; and secondly, the 
guaranty of an audience of the right tone and 
character, strong enough in numbers and in 
influence to give tone to the rest and not be at 
the mercy of a miscellaneous “Five o'clock in the 
morning” crowd.—Of course it is but an experi- 
ment, and it is not best to cluck before our chick- 
ens are hatched. 

The scheme of the first concert, and the care 
given to rehearsal, certainly deserve success. 
Every item of the programme is sure to interest 
persons of any taste, and there is unity and con- 
trast in the whole. Mozart’s G-minor Sympho- 
ny is a perfect model of that form, thoroughly ge- 
nial and delightful; many might prefer to start at 
once with Beethoven, but the plan is to give a 
series representative (so far as six concerts will 
allow) of the great Symphonic masters; Beetho- 
ven will have the lion’s share; but Schubert and 
Schumann must not be neglected; and if Haydn 
and Mendelssohn should be omitted for the pres- 
ent, it will be only on the principle of leaving out 
for once some very familiar friend where invita- 
tions must be limited. The Euryanthe overture 
is comparatively seldom heard here, and, if we 
mistake not, will prove an appetizing introduc- 
tion. Under the mighty spell of Beethoven, in 
the most exciting of all overtures, (and most sig- 
nificant, in this national jubilee of ours, if we 
choose so to look at it) we shall go home from the 
concert. To add especial éclat to the occasion, 
entering with a warm artist sympathy into the 
spirit of the plan, the gifted young violinist, CARL 
Rosa, a true representative of the great Joa- 
chim school, and full of genius, has volunteered 
to play two of the greatest works ever composed 
for the violin: Mendeissohn’s Concerto (with or- 
chestra of course), and Bach’s Chaconne (than 
which no piece is better suited to reveal all the 
glories of the violin), Mr. Dreser contributing 
the admirable piano accompaniment put to it by 
Mendelssohn. And this full measure of his con- 
tribution will furthermore gracefully overflow in 
three short characteristic violin pieces by the most 
genial of the modern German masters (making 
it seem almost like a Leipzig concert), Joachim 
and David. 

se 
Concert Review. 

The coming week has so absorbed us that we 
must very briefly recall a fortnight almost too thickly 
strown with musical entertainments. Amid all the 
medley some rare and important things have been 
brought to hearing, which it would be presumption 
to attempt to weigh in such a hurried, overcrowded 
time. What shall we say, for instance, of the 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB’S opening 
Chamber Concert, on Tuesday evening, the 12th 
inst., when it had nothing less than ¢iis for a pro- 
gramme ? 
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I. Quintet for Strings, in E flat, No. 5..........Mozart 
2. Fifteenth Quartet in A minor. Op. 182....Beethoven 
a. Assai sostenuto and Allegro. 
b. Allegro, ma non tanto. 
¢. Canzona di ringraziamento in modo Lidico, offer- 
ta alla divinita da un guardito 
d. Finale—Marcia assai vivace,ed Allegro appassion- 


to. 
(Posthumous work. First time in Boston) 
8. Grand Quintet in Eflat. Op.16. For Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet. Horn and Bassoon. 
(Grave and Allegro, ma non troppo~Andante can- 
Meee ... Beethoven 


Of that posthumous Quartet all we yet dare to say 
is two words : wonder and delight. The Chickering 
hall was crowded, yet we never knew a great work 
on first hearing so to take hold of a whole audience. 
It was followed with breathless interest; each move- 
ment heartily applauded ; and the great broad deep 
religious Adagio (in modo Lidico), with its mystical, 
aerial figures floating heavenward at the close. and 
the most impassioned Finale created a fine excite- 
ment. The players had studied the thing with unu- 
sual eagerness and care, and succeeded in rendering 
it more clearly than is sometimes the fate with more 
familiar things. We understand it will be repeated 
in the next concert, as it ought to be. ‘ 

The Mozart Quintet was very much enjoyed, and 
made us (so far as it went) favorably acquainted with 
the new member of the Club, Mr. Epwarp BerYer, 
who replaces Mr. Goering as tenor and (on occasion) 
flutist. Theearly Beethoven Quintet, given here for 
the first time in its original form (piano, J. C. D. 
ParKeER; horn, Hamann; oboe, Ripas; bassoon, 
Etrtz ;.and clarinet, Ryan) charmed by the novelty, 
richness and freshness of such coloring, as well as by 
its intrinsic musical invention, Mr. Parker played 
most admirably, with a fineness of conception and 
nicety of touch very seldom surpassed ; the wind in- 
struments blended beautfully, though we could have 
wished the bright clarinet and oboe tones to stand out 
less sharply against the softer horn and bassoon. 

It was one of the best concerts ever given by the 
Quintette Club, opening a season full of promise.— 
The second concert will take place on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, and not on the 2nd, as was wrongly printed on 
the bills. 


Messrs. KrEISSMANN AND LEONHARD have given 
two more of their Soirées since our last. Choice in 
selection, fine in execution, as before, with not a 
loophole anywhere for tediousness or commonplace 
to creep in. The third programme, Dec. 9, was this: 


1 Allegro from ‘Suite Anglaise’. ......... eer * 
2 Songe: ‘‘An die ferne Geliebte”............ Beethoven. 
ee Se errr Beethoven. 
4 Songs: ‘Der Nussbaum,” **Widmung ”’.. .. Schumann, 
A I, SO oo vie. o 5.0.0.0 5505s 100800 s cde ..... Chopin. 
6 Songs: “Fir Musik.’’ “Friihlingsgedrange, ‘*Wiillkom- 

WO GN WRN co cscveccsvcsconevesers R Franz. 
we @. Qapetee, Of. OB, BO. Bis vs ccecvcssevenes Mendelssohn. 


* pb. Mae. op. %, Me. Bo .oc 65055 00s 
Mr. Leonhard unfortunately was so ill that it seem- 
ed at first impossible for him to play. But the reso- 
lution to overcome the obstacle seemed to adu_ inspi- 
ration to his readings and tinge them with a more 
poetic fineness. It is often so with a musical temper- 
ament; the finest imaginative conditions often go 
with a state of nerves intensely painful and on the 
verge of utter prostration, when the soul seems to 
keep the body up ; the creative artist, and so too the 
genial interpreter, in his finest moment, js literally in 
labor with his thought. The serene, wholesome, hap- 
py little piece of Bach was elegantly rendered; and 
it was the hearer’s fault if he did not feel all the poe- 
try of the Moonlight Sonata and the Chopin Ballade. 
At this point Mr. Leonhard had to give up, and 
Mr. Kreissmann, who on the other hand had just re- 
covered from some weeks of illness, closed the con- 
cert most acceptably by singing four more Franz 
songs in addition to the rich store he had already 
brought out. Mr. Dreser, ever ready for such good 
service, played the accompaniments, which made the 
conditions about perfect. Mr. K. has rarely seemed 
to us in such good voice, and there was a delicacy, a 
chaste, rich coloring of sentiment in his rendering of 
Beethoven’s cycle of songs “To the distant Loved 
one,” that touched the finest chords. The airiness 
of Schumann’s “Nut Tree,” the passionate fervor of 
the “Dedication”: Du meine Secle, &e., and the 
contrasted Franz songs gave full piay to his finer and 
his larger tones. r 
Here is the fourth programme : 





1. First movement from Concerto, (D minor,)...... Bach 
(String-Quartet accompaniments, arravged fora 
second piano. 


2. Arie from ‘Die Entfiihrung.”.... ........... Mozart 
Orchestral aecompaniments, arranged for two Pianos. 






3. Scherzo, op. 54, (E major.).............-- ... Chopin 
4. Songs, “ Dichterliebe.”...... Brarbheagd nak Schumann 
1 MB. Cupeteed, Ops TG. ... 2. .cccesces . Mendelssohn 

" { eS eee re ‘hopin 
OC Si racchiwacnelscdes, costar bes occannd R Franz 


A. Erist’s.\—B. Staindchen.—C. Die Harrende 
8. Trio, Piano, Violin and Cello. op. 100...... Schubert 
Allegro—Andante con moto—Scherzo—Fiuale 

Mr. Dresel played the aecompaniments, which he 
had himself arranged for the piano. We would fain 
speak of every piece, not omitting the little songs hy 
Franz, and Sehumann’s string of pearls (or Ifttle 
breaths of melody) from Heine’s poems, of some of 
which we give a translation on our first page. We 
have only room to mention the wonderful impression 
made by the Schubert Trio (which may we not hear 
again?) ; and the charming manner in which Mr. 
Kreissmann sang that loveliest of tenor airs from 
Mozart’s Seraglio,as well as the consummate skill with 
which Mr. Dresel had transplanted fresh from the or- 
chestral score to the two pianos its whole garden of 
beauties. 

But one Soirée remains, and that, to find a clear 
field, has wiselv jumped the holidays, promising itself 
on the 6th of January. 

BaremMan Concerts. Madame Parepa, with 
Herr Cart Rosa and Mr. Levy, after a successful 
tour in the West, returned to this city about ten days 
ago and began a new series of trinmphs in the Music 
Hall on the 14th. Our own excellent pianist, Mr. 
Lane, replaces Mr. Dannreuther, who left the troupe 
a few days after their departure from Boston, prompt- 
ed by a strong desire to return to his pupils and his 
flattering artistic calls in London. (If in mentioning 
this before we seemed to intimate that Mr. Bateman 
was all too willing to exchange the classical pianist 
for the cornet-player, it was a carelessness of lan- 
guage, wholly unintentional ; glad to gain the one, 
we have no doubt he gave the other up reluctantly) 

Six concerts have been already fired off in rapid 
succession, and a seventh remains. The first three 
drew great crowds ;since then the audience has dwind- 
led, for the simple reason, we suppose, that people 
cannot go to concerts a// the time, that many are sav- 
ieg up money and fresh capacity of pleasure for the 
Oratorios, &e., &e. The programmes have heen very 
miscellaneous, full of things good, bad and indiffer- 
ent; but if we consider the concerts as given to the 
end of attracting and pleasing the greatest number, 
we must admit that they were all good for that. The 
best was that of Sunday evening, when Parepa sang 
some of her noblest pieces. ‘Let the bright Sera- 
phim,” with Levy's cornet obligato, was altogether 
splendid and sent a thrill through all the audience. 
It was in the singer’s best vein. Almost equally so 
was the recitative and air from Susannah: “If with 
guiltless blood,” making the same impression that it 
did when she once sang it here before; it was a large, 
noble, honest style of singing ; the only slight draw- 
back was the feeling once or twice that those low con- 
tralto tones were not quite homogeneous with the 
rest of the voice. An air “Sweet Spirit” by Wallace 
gave a good deal of pleaszre; and Gounod’s AveMaria, 
with organ, piano and violin accompaniment, carried 
all away as nsual and had to be repeated. This made 
three Ave Marias in succession, for the cornet, being 
recalled after singing in its own remarkable way the 
preceding number of the programme, Cujus animam, 
played Schubert’s Ave Maria; we should all have been 
good Catholics by the time all that was over! Rosa 
played an Adagio by Spohr, Schubert’s Serenade and 
the /7ongroise by David. with all that wealth of tone 
and purity of style and feeling with which he always 
plays, and better still, with Mr. Lang, the Adagio and 
Rondo from a Sonata in B flat by Mozart,—a nice 
performance on both parts. Mr. Lang played Men- 
delssohn’s fiery and earnest Prelude in E minor, a 
pretty Slumber Song by Heller. and (more question- 
able) an Agitato movement by Schulhoff. Mr. Wrrt- 
cox, at the Organ, opened the concert with an Offer- 
toire in C by Wely (one of the strongest we have 
heard), and closed it with a clear, firm rendering of 
Beethoven’s Hallelujah. 

Some of the concerts have been with a small or- 
chestra, under the able conductorship of Carn AN- 
SCHUETZ ; in others Mr. Willcox has done duty at 
the organ, Mr. Anschiitz accompanying voice or vio- 
lin at the piano in a right musician-like manner. Mr. 
Levy’s marvellous facility upon the cornet, with the 
telling tone thereof, of course reaps a harvest of en- 
cores every night. And Mme. Parepa is invariably 
encored in the hope of getting the ‘Five o’clock” and 
other ballads, which she bestows with an almost too 
generous good nature. The best things that she has 
sung (leaving aside “Nightingale trills,” 7/ Bacios, 
Alpenhorns, &e.,) are: “Casta Diva,’ “En vain 





j'espére” from Robert, and above all, ‘Non mi dir’ 
from Don Giovanni, besides the “bright Seraphim” 
again. There is no end to her variety, and whatever 
class of music she undertakes to sing, it seems done 
with equal ease, and to be of the best kind of singing 
we have heard here since the days of Lind and Son- 
tag. 

Mr. Rosa’s selections mostly, we are sure, have not 
been after his own heart, but rather compromises with 
the popular spirit of the programmes His most impor- 
tant piece was the Gesangscene. or Scena cantante, of 
Spohr, which he plays with great dramatic expres- 
sion. The Llegie of Ernst derives new interest from 
the recent death of that remarkable singer on the 
violin. For the rest, he has played the oft-repeated 
things of Vieuxtemps and De Beriot (always charm- 
ing by the manner of his doing it), and in one in- 
stance he has even been set to stringing together airs 
from Trovatore,which was putting Pegasus in harness. 

Mr. Lang has plaved more gocd things than any 
one, thereby, as well as by his rendering of them, 
going very far toward making good the place of Dann- 
reuther. He has given some of the best things of 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Hummel. 

We must leave the last word upou the Parepa cof- 
certs till next time. 


Master Ricnarpv Coker, the boy soprano, sing- 
ing better than ever, and morematural and pleasing 
and graceful thanever in manner and appearance, 
gave a couple of concerts in the Music Hall on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings of last week. He had 
various assistants, but the chief interest centred in 
himself. It is no longer merely the charm of a won- 
derful voice, but of a really high degree of artistic 


skill and feeling, certainly for one so young. There 
is a marked improvement in his execution, in the 
musical conception that he shows, while that fresh, 
clear, sweet, subtly penetrating voice has lost nothing 
of its bloom. We trust the precious organ may be 
spared to him for some years yet, and it is a comfort 
to know that when it changes he has some solid mu- 
sical culture that will survive the change, and leave 
him still perhaps a charming singer with another 
voice. 

His assistants were Mr Weeks, a tenor from New 
York, who is rather over-tender in expression; Mr. 
Henry Suck,who plaved violin solos,rather lengthy, 
in the absence of Mollenhauer’s violoncello ; Mr, 
Lana, pianist;) Mrs, Cary, whose ever welcome 
contralto had hardly as much life as usual in Beet- 
hoven’s “Per piea”; and, most interesting of 
all, eight choir boys from the Church of the Advent, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Carter, who sang 
Kossini’s La Carita with very good effect, Master 
Coker standing in the middle cf the group and tak- 
the solo part. | We see, by the way, that Mr. Carter 
in hi- card invites “boys having good, clear, reliable 
voices extending to upper G, soprano,” to join the 
Advent choir, where they may obtain ‘a good knowl- 
edge of church and other music,” and even attain to 
the dignity of a salary. We should think some fine 
voices and talents might be drawn out of obscure cor- 
uers by this means, 

“Vorce Buri_pine” is the suggestive heading *of 
the Card upon our first page, of Mrs. S. E. Pain 
who returns to this city to teach Singing, after a pe 
riod of diligent study with one of the best of masters, 
Signor Bassini, in New York, who recommends her 
without reservation, and is certainly a competent au- 
thority. 

“Sones or SEvEN.” Our thanks are due to the 
publishers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, for a copy of 
their very beautiful illustrated edition of this exquis- 
ite little string of poems. Jean Ingelow is one of the 
sweetest, freshest, most sincere and thoughtful sing- 
ers of the time, a born poet in her way. You catch 
the poetic thrill in the very rhythm of her verses ; the 
words and images are all at first hand from nature 
and from live experience ; the thought is often deep, 
the fancy free and quite original, and a right wpman- 
ly tone pervades all. Among her most charmingly 
characteristic things are these seven little songs, 
which sing of seven stages in the history of woman. 
They are good themes for the illustrator’s pencil. 

Here the larger illustrations, filling each a whole 
page, the English ones, by North, are really fine in 
conception and in execution ; they are poetic and 
imaginative. The smaller cuts, on the same page 
with the text, were evidently made here, and, though 
graceful and tender for the most part, they are rath- 
er tame and commonplace, as if done in the routine 
of over-much work of this sort, albeit, we dare say, 
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'y an artist of genius. The little tail-pieces, white 
on a black ground, have a classical, Pompeian char- 
acter, very pretty, plainly by still a third hand. 
But most interesting of all is the finely engraved por- 
trait of Miss Ingelow, a face full of feeling, thought- 
ful and refined. 

The work is printed on very firm and beautifully 
finished paper, the pages surrounded by a plain red 
border, and the typography is in the best style of our 
Cambridge University press. It certainly is one of 
the most tempting of the many illustrated books now 
soliviting the honor of being sent as Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Signor Rovere, the buffo-basso of Maretzek’s 
opera troupe, has just died in New York. His con- 
ception of the cobbler in the new opera ‘Crispino e 
Comare,” was pleasant and vigcrous, and his loss 
will he especially regretted. The illness which pre- 
ceded his death came from a throat distemper con- 
tracted a few nights since, from exposure while look- 
ing for his carriage after a concert. He first came to 
this coantry from Italy in 1852, with Alboni. The 
ré/e of the Sergeant in Donizetti's “Figlia del Reggi- 
mento”’ was written for him. He was sixty-five 
years old, , 

This is indeed a loss. Italian Opera contains no 
clement so genial and spontaneous, so charmingly 
original and peculiar to itself, as the rapid, humorous 
perlando ; the Italian buffo is a character. But its 
finest representatives are fast dying out. What an 
unction there was about De Begnis, and Sanquirico, 
and is still about Ronconi! Rovere, too, had the ge- 
nius of it in him, and we had hoped for a refreshing 
instance of it in Crispino, but in vain ! 





Another of our old operatic heroes, Baprar, the 
ever fresh and giorious baritone, died a short time 
since in Bologna, Italy, in the sixty-sixth year of his 


age. 


Another death, which occurred last week in New 
York,saddens our memory of the good old days of the 
“Germania” Orchestra. It is that of Mr. Frepe- 
rick B. HetmsmMve ver, the whilome agent of the 
Germanians, and for some years since the leader of 


a popular band in New York. 
e 


Amen ! say we to this “brief jotting” of the Trans- 
script (only we take the liberty of restoring the defi- 
nite article) : 

The re-ocenpation of (the) Music Hall for its legit- 
imate uses, is hailed with pleasure by concert-goers. 

To Corresponpents. Please do not say “ren- 
dition ;”’ there may be dictionary authority for mak- 
ivg it synonymous with the manner of rendering a 
Jpiece or a character; but we cannot get over the 

/ feeling that itis a valgarism ; it is too suggestive of 
extradition of criminals, 

Please refrain from such pompous phrases as “the 
season was inaugurated,”” when you speak of some 
chance opera or penny-whistle concert that happened 
to come early in the season. 

Please cultivate simplicity and modesty of expres- 

Can we not speak of a solo on the jewsharp 
A “Symphony 


sion. 
without calling it a “grand” solo ? 
by Beethoven” means quite as much as a “grand 
Symphony.” And suppose that we agree (we too, 
who have also fallen into the vice conventional) to 


talk no more about the ‘Great Organ,” and simply 
eallitthe Masic Hall Organ,which is much more dig- 
nified, This is only the first batch of similar hints. 


Grau has completed his much praised and much 
abused opera season at Chicago, and has gone to St. 
Lonis.—Grover’s German opera troupe are playing 
at Cincinnati.—Gottschalk gave concerts in Panama 
early in October, and soon after left for South Amer- 
ica, He is very naturally anxious to keep ahead of 
his California reputation.—George F. Bristow pro- 
duced an overture entitled Colambus at Brooklyn, 
Saturday evening. It aims to picture all the main 
incidents of the great discoverer’s life. The three 





brothers Formes, nowin this country, contemplate 
importing singers for another German opera com- 
pany. 

The amusing absurdity of unmusical persons wri- 
ting about music is well illustrated by an editorial 
rhapsody in the Boston Recorder about the negro boy- 
pianist, Blind Tom. The writer never loses sight of 
the idea that he is writing for a religious journal, and 
mixes piety and rapture in equal parts. After hear- 
ing Tom play, he says: “Never were we more im- 
pressed with amazement and awe at the manifesta- 
tions of divine handiwork. Our first sight of Niaga- 
ra did not bring us so boldly into the presence of 
Ged. We thought we saw the supernatural reveal- 
ed with something of the effect which the burning 
bush produced on Moses !”—~@Springfield Republican. 


Maretzek’s Italian Opera season in New York 
came to a close last Saturday,and now the company, 
under Grover’s guidance, visit Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Boston. The Tribune says ; 


During the season the following operas were given. 
Faust, four times ; Poliuto, twice; Lucrezia Borgia, 
three times; Jone, four times; Ernani, five times ; 
Un Ballo in Maschera, twice; Trovatore, three 
times ; I Puritani, twice ; Martha, three times; Tra- 
viata, once; Lucia di Lammermoor, once; Norma, 
three times; Robert le Diable, three times; Rigo- 
letto, once ; Fra Diavolo, four times; Don Giovan- 
ni, once; La Sonnambula, once; Crispino e la 
Comare, twelve times, and L’Africaine, nine times. 
During the whole of the season there has not been 
one disappointment, except the closing of the Opera 
House on the night of Rovere’s death; none of the 
singers have been or have pretended to be sick, and 
every promise has been fulfilled, both in the spirit 
and the letter. Every work has been produced in 
good style, with competent artists and proper regard 
to details, and the season closed with the best possi- 
ble feeling between the public, the artists, and the 
manager, as was evidenced by the superb basket of 
flowers presented to Zucchi on the last night, and 
the costly plate presented to Max Maretzek, together 
with a letter fully indorsing his managerial course 
and expressive of the utmost confidence and respect 
from a majority of the influential and wealthy habit- 
ués of the opera. 

The season of 1865 was the most successful ever 
known in America ; the houses must have averaged 
nearly $3,600 per night ; the receipts of one matinée 
alone amounted to $4,300! It may be calculated 
that the music-loving people of New York have ex- 
pended upon admission to the opera alone, during the 
past three months, very close upon $200.000. 

The Spring season of the Italian opera will com- 
mence early in February, 1860. 

New 


Tue Wartace Memoriat Concerr in 


York, on the 17th, appears to have been an occasion’ 


of much interest, and netted the sum of about 
$2,500 to the fund for the composer’s widow and 
children. The pyincipal artists and musical societies 
of the city took part, and the andience, though it did 
not fill the Academy, was large and influential. 
Beethoven's Marcia funebre was played, and Wal- 
lace’s overture to “Lurline”’ and “Maritana.” The 
vocal selections, by Miss Kellogg, Miss Phillips, Mr. 
Castle, Campbell, &c., were from the works of the 
lamented composer, including choruses from ‘“Lur- 
lire,” sung by the Mendelssohn Union. One feature 
of the concert wag singular, revealing the cloven foot 
of business somewhat ; we copy from the Tribune, not 
at all surprised atthe result of the comparison, and 
only wondering how any one of taste could ever 
have yielded to an opposite persuasion : 

The reputation of the two pianists, Mr. Richard 
Hoffmann and Mr. 8. B. Mills, is too high and too 
well known to need any further comment than to say 
that they played as finely as usual. The appearance 
of a Chickering and a Steinway Grand upon the 
stage excited much attention. They were played 
upon by performers of equal excellence, but the com- 
parison was in some respects unfavorable to the 
Steinway piano, the tone of which, though powerful, 
and in some respects beautiful, lacks very mach in 
refinement, and when forced is quite overpowered, 
and becomes wiry and harsh. The Chickering tone 
on the contrary, has the true grand quality, is exquis- 
ite in refinement and sentiment, and will bear enforce- 
ment without breakiug the tone. There are grand 
points in the Steinway piano, but, lacking those we 
have mentioned, they do not fully meet the needs of 
a concert player. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Harvest Field. (Das Aehrenfeld.) Duet. 
Mendelssohn. 40 
Perhaps one of his earlier compositions. It is 
quite simple in construction, and pretty for all, while 
even achild would understand it. 
Sarah’s Young Man. Comic Song. C.W.Hunt. 
Jolly Cats. ee e . 
Polly Perkins. - " H. Clifton. 30 
Three ‘‘unkimmon” amusing songs. The last is 
very popular where known, and the second is a para- 
dy on ‘‘Jolly dogs.” 
Nightingale’s trill. (Parepa’s song.] W. Ganz. 40 
A delicious tit-bit of melody, composed expressly 
for the lady mentioned. Nothing difficult in it except 
the trill. . 
Say once again I love thee. Duet for Soprano 
and tenor. “Don Pasquale.” 30 
Well known to those who have heard the opera, as a 
favorite duet, 
Traced in snow. Song. J. B.C. Murray. 30 
Antony and Cleopatra. Ballad. J. W. Porter. 30 
Effie May. Song and Chorus. R. R. French. 30 
I have no joy but in thy smile. M. Keller. 30 
I’m as happy as the day is long. C. White. 30 
Good pieces by talented composers. 
Stars with little golden feetlet. (Sterne mit den 
goldnen Fiisschen.) Song. R. Franz. 
In Franz’s peculiarly clear, sweet style. Eng- 
lish words are by J. 8. Dwight. 
Young Love’s Fled. (Das macht das dunkelgriine 
laub.) Song. R. Franz. 
The Last Rose. Song 
R. Franz. 
The “ Last Rose’ is a somewhat sad strain, occa- 
sioned by the sudden death of a beautiful flower at 
the window, ‘ the last Rose,” in the piercing winds 
of advancing winter. The poet moralizes a little on 
the occurrence, and Franz has exquisitely interpreted 
his sweetly sombre thought. ‘ Young Love’s fled,” 
has a somewhat similar beauty. 


30 
30 


(Die letzte Rose.) 


Instrumental. 


Wanderer’s Nachtlied. (Night Song of the Wan- 


erer.) Op. 150. D. Krug. 40 
A dreamy and pleasing song without words, consti- 
tuting a Romance for Piano. 
Jolly Dogs, or Slap Bang Polka. C. Marriott. 30 


‘ Here they are again,’ the jolly curs, but in the 
form of a sparkling dance. 
Polka de Concert, for Piano. 
Marche des Amazones, for Piano. es 1.00 
Romance nouvelle. " m 1.00 
We have here three concert pieces of a high order, 
by an accomplished musician. Amateurs whocan play 
them, should not fail to try them. 


J. M. Wehli. 1.00 


Premier Nocturne for piano. J. Leybach. 50 
Leybagh has an excellent reputation, which each 
new piece tends to make more enduring. 
Whirlwind polka. J. Levy. 40 
Ocean breeze. Redowa, J. B.C. Murray. 35 
Sparkling Moselle galop. C. Godfiey. 30 
Windmill Polka. A, Birgfeld. 35 
La Belle du Nord. Galop. W. J. Lemon. 35 


It would be a pleasure to notice all these particu- 
larly, but the column is not long enough. They are 
all pieces worthy of careful trial. 

Jolly dogs Quadrille. Illustrated title. 
R. Coote. 7 

Very bright, sufficiently noisy, and, if anything, 
more taking than the music of the song. 


ow 





Music By Mat. —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find ‘he conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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